THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE
first and the only English Pope. Boso, Breakspear's bio-
grapher, was chamberlain of the Curia, Hilary, dean of Christ
Church, Twynham, in Hampshire, was the Curias expert in
affairs of litigation, till he became Bishop of Chichester and
returned home to England. All these John saw day by day.
But in addition, various English prelates flit to and fro across
the scene, Archbishop Theobald of Canterbury, and Henry,
Bishop of Winchester, striving hard and unsuccessfully to
prevent his supercession by Theobald as English Legate, or, if
that might not be, to add to himself a new tide, Archbishop .
of Wessex. Another Englishman, Robert of Salesby, appears
momentarily as Chancellor of the Norman Kingdom of
Sicily, who has specially intricate business to transact with
Eugenius.
The Curia was the seat of the trouble; and yet it was
absolutely necessary to the existence of medieval Christendom,
and Professor F. M. Powicke goes so far as to call it "the most
technical and also the most efficient administrative machine
which had ever existed."1 That it might be, and it certainly
did not occur to any twelfth-century thinker to deny it. But
how they hated it! Of all human institutions, there is probably
none which has suffered as much abuse as the Roman Curia.
Nor is its bad name merely a result of the rantings of the
fifteenth-century German reformers. Luther, Melancthon,
and the authors of the Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum used pretty
violent language about the Curia, but the denunciations of
medieval writers, whose fidelity to the Pope was beyond
question, was more incessant and more violent still.
Money is the root of all evil, said Walter Map, especially
when it is written thus:
1 In Legacy of the Middle Ages, p. 54.
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